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exclusively to poetry and essays more or less dull. This failure to indicate by 
some device that English literature has breadth and thickness as well as length 
is, together with the author's uncertain treatment of the nineteenth century, 
the great weakness of the present book. 

Despite these defects English Prose and Verse is for the earlier period — 
indeed, for most of the periods — the ablest single-volume anthology at present 
in the field, the most thorough, the most varied, the most comprehensive in its 
citation of authors. Its serious defects are its neglect of the drama and the 
novel. For the modern era it is perhaps fortunate that the defects lie where 
they do, since they concern periods which it is easiest to illustrate from the 
average college library. The comparative absence of critical material is not 
an undesirable omission; this anthology will make greater demands on the 
instructor than either of the older collections. It will require more interpre- 
tative work in quiz section and recitation, and abler co-ordination of lectures 
in the course. These are consummations devoutly to be wished. 

Howard Mumford Jones 
University or Chicago 



A Student's History of Education. By Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
New York: MacMillan, 1915. Pp. xxv+453. $1.25. 

Every subject is being called upon today to defend its right to remain in 
the curriculum. This applies not only to elementary- and secondary-school 
subjects, but also to college and university studies. Dr. Graves realizes that 
the history of education is no exception to this rule. In the past, psychology 
and the history of education have been required courses in most universities 
and normal schools. Today there is a growing tendency to question the value 
of these courses in comparison with experimental or statistical courses. 

In the Preface the author states his conviction that the modern move- 
ment to stress the functional aspects of the history of education is both neces- 
sary and wise. He frankly acknowledges that his regard for the classics, 
philosophy, and general history as college disciplines has caused him heretofore 
to view with apprehension any disposition to curtail their scope. Hence, in 
writing this book he has somewhat reluctantly changed his point of view from 
that which guided him in writing the History of Education in Three Volumes. 
He concludes that antiquarian interests and encyclopedic completeness are 
alluring, but that they supply no definite demand in the training of teachers; 
consequently, he has tried to exclude them from the present volume. 

Now, what positive contribution can the history of education make in train- 
ing teachers ? Its greatest service is to impel the teacher to analyze his prob- 
lems more completely, and thus to secure light upon the school practices with 
which he is himself concerned. The history of education can furnish this 
impelling force by presenting the teacher with a series of clear-cut views of 
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past conditions, which set forth the origin and significance of current practices. 
The criterion which should control the historian in accepting or rejecting his- 
torical records is therefore whether or not they aid in the interpretation of 
present-day problems. The author has aimed to emphasize educational 
institutions and practices rather than theories. 

The volume is divided into four main parts: the first, comprising 50 pages, 
deals with education in ancient times; the second, comprising 45 pages, dis- 
cusses the education of the Middle Ages; the third, comprising 105 pages, 
presents the transition to modern times; and the fourth, comprising about 250 
pages, is concerned with modern times. It is worthy of note that more than 
half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the education of the last two 
centuries. 

Some of the topics treated in the fourth part of the volume are as follows: 
"Growth of the Democratic Ideal in Education," "Naturalism in Education," 
"Philanthropy in Education," "Observation and Industrial Training in Edu- 
cation," "The Scientific Movement and the Curriculum," and "Present Day 
Tendencies in Education." 

The illustrations are numerous and admirably chosen to supplement the 
text. This is a decided advance over the previous volumes by the same 
author. 

Another notable mechanical feature of the book is the outline which appears 
at the beginning of each chapter. This idea, the author says, was first sug- 
gested to him by Professor S. C. Parker's History of Modern Elementary Educa- 
tion. The justification for such an outline or epitome of the main points of 
the chapter is that it serves as a tentative or hypothetical generalization of 
the facts, thereby facilitating their organization and interpretation. 

The author's style is excellent, as indeed it is in all he writes. The narra- 
tive grips the reader's interest and holds it throughout. The present volume 
will probably supplant his history in three volumes in schools that desire to 
pass lightly over the education of ancient and mediaeval times and dwell at 
considerable length on more recent educational developments. 

Joseph F. Gonnelly 
University of Chicago 



